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THE FIELD MUSEUM-OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
JOINT EXPEDITION AT KISH, 1926-7 


By STEPHEN LANGDON 
Director of the Expedition 


N the fourth season of the Expedi- 
| tion Mr. Mackay and the Director 

were free to begin their great 
attempt on the huge complex of mounds 
in eastern Kish known as Ingharra, 
where we exposed two sides of the 
ancient temple tower of the Earth 
Goddess and the southwest side of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s and Nabunidus’ re- 
construction of the temple itself. Pho- 
tograph 1 shows the railway placed 
beside the Babylonian temple of the 
sixth century B. C., and the outer walls 
of the temple as they first showed 
themselves in 1926. Beneath this tem- 
ple and railway lie ruins of the oldest 
Sumerian temple in the land, and we 
could not surmise at that time either 
the vast extent of the magnificent 
building, which lay beneath the upper 
ruins, or the great depth below the 
railway level at which the oldest 
Sumerian temple lay. Photograph 2 
shows the NW corner of the Nebuchad- 


nezzar structure as it was left by us in 
the spring of 1926, and No. 3 shows 
the great northwest fore-hall with a 
group of Mr. Watelin’s workmen in 
process of clearing the chamber farther 
to the NE, which communicates with 
the outer chamber by a fine doorway 
seen in the background. 

It will be remembered that in 1925-6 
the Director was heavily engaged with 
the work at Jemdet Nasr, 17 miles NE 
of Kish, where the prehistoric painted 
pottery and pictographic tablets were 
recovered. Mr. Watelin continued the 
excavation of the temple at Ingharra 
for the fifth season, and accomplished 
an incredible amount of work. We 
had no idea of the immense size of the 
temple which lay before us in our first 
exposure of the NW corner, and por- 
tions of the SW and NW sides. We 
had discovered enough in the fourth 
season to learn that it was well pre- 
served and would be a magnificent 
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1.—RAILWAY PLACED BESIDE THE TEMPLE OF THE EARTH GODDESS AS RESTORED BY NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


structure. Proceeding along the NW 
and SW sides, and clearing the interior 
chambers, whenever he came to a 
gateway, Mr. Watelin reached the SW 
corner early in the season. 

A most extraordinary fact was dis- 
covered here. To secure space for 
enlarging the temple, Nebuchadnezzar 
was forced to cut away the NE corner 
of the ancient Sumerian stage tower, 
which had been left in ruins since pre- 
Sarjonic times. This vast stage tower 
is constructed of plano-convex bricks 
and was never restored again. Photo- 
graph 4 shows the outer wall of the 
lowest stage of this tower as it was 
about 3000 B. C. The photograph 
reveals how completely its upper stages 
were destroyed during the long ages of 
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its neglect throughout Babylonian his- 
tory and down to our own times. It 
is a silent witness to the power of the 
greatest and oldest Sumerian capital, 
and to its loss of supremacy in later 
days. The Semites who subdued the 
land changed the capital to Ajade, and 
latterly to Babylon, and they never 
took the trouble to repair the loftiest 
temple tower in Sumer. In one way 
this is all. to the benefit of ancient 
history; for hitherto it had been 
assumed that these stage towers do not 
revert to the first age of temple build- 
ing. Now the Expedition has exposed a 
tower nearly 250 feet square, built 
entirely of plano-convex bricks, and its 
height must have been about the same. 
Hardly could we divine such a com- 
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plete revolution in our accepted views 
of an early religious architecture. 
Proceeding along the SE face, Mr. 
Watelin came upon an entrance to the 
chapels on this side. No. 5 shows the 
SW face of the temple and the SW 
corner, where the stage tower had been 
cut away. On the right may be seen 
the ruins of the NE corner of the tower. 
The reader must remember that all 
that he sees here lies over the ruins of 
the first Sumerian builders, who lived 
more than 3000 years earlier. This 
building stands on debris 20 feet deep, 
and Mr. Watelin had to go through this 
before he finally came upon the work 
of the first kings of the land in 4000 
5. ©. 
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4.—THE OUTER WALL OF THE LOWEST STAGE OF THE SUMERIAN TOWER AS IT WAS ABOUT 3000 B. C. 


No. 6 shows the wall exposed by Mr. 
Watelin as he turned eastward; as he 
worked through an outer gateway to 
the right of this picture, he came upon 
a long corridor seen in No. 7. No. 8 
shows the outer gateway of the SE 
side, and a portion of another and 
smaller stage tower to the right, also 
built of plano-convex bricks. At the 
same time other groups of workmen 
cleared the fine NW face of the temple 
toward the NE corner. At this corner 
the walls disappeared, and the SE 
corner also could not be traced. In 
the middle of the NW face, Mr. Watelin 
found a fine buttressed outer gate lead- 
ing into two chambers which com- 
municate with the outer court. The 
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2.—THE NW oF NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S STRUCTURE AS IT 
WAS IN THE SPRING OF 1926. 
3.—THE GREAT NW FORE-HALL, WITH A GROUP OF 
YOUNG LABORERS. 
5.—SW FACE AND CORNER OF THE TEMPLE. TWENTY 
FEET BELOW LIE THE FIRST SUMERIAN STRUCTURES, 
DATING FROM B.C. 4000. 


photographs show the T-shaped decora- 
tion of the outer walls. A similar 
gateway was found in the middle of 
the SW side leading into a group of 
chambers behind the central shrine 
which was discovered later in the 


season. 
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The building is enormous, measur- 
ing goo feet on the SW, NW and SE 
sides. In other words, about 2700 feet 
of outer walling were exposed, all from 
9g to 15 feet high, and the magnificent 
structure with its three huge buttressed 
outer gates now looks down from the 
top of its ancient hill and can be seen 
for miles by the approaching visitor. 
The outer court leading to the central 
shrine was found on the NE side, but 
the NE outer wall, which was pierced 
by the main outer gate, has entirely 
disappeared. In other words, the 
building was a massive square structure 
with corners to the cardinal points, 
the SW corner over the ruins of the 
NE corner of the great ruined stage 
tower. 

On the SW side of the outer court 
are three buttressed gateways. The 
central gate leads through two cham- 
bers and two doors directly into the 
central shrine. To the right and left 
of this central court entrance the two 
side gates lead into chambers which do 
not connect with the central shrine. 
No. 9 shows the right gate with a por- 
tion of the NW inner court wall. In 
the background is a chamber or chapel. 

Beneath the pavement of the central 
gate was found the foundation brick 
box of Nabunidus, last king of the 
Babylonian Empire, and in it a gold 
pin with lapis lazuli bead, and other 
jewels now in Field Museum, Chicago. 
The entire box and contents, seen in 
Photograph 10, are now in the same 
Museum. Proceeding through the two 
chambers and doors directly opposite 
the central gate, Mr. Watelin came upon 
the central shrine and altar of the 
Earth Goddess—Ninhursag—of the Su- 
merians and Babylonians. On the right 
and left are two side chapels, entered 
by doors from the central shrine. 
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These three rooms constitute the se- 
cluded and holy place, and are com- 
pletely walled away from all the other 
side chapels and corridors. This group 
of rooms can be entered only through 
the two doors directly facing the central 
court gate. Beneath the pavement of 
the pedestal on which once stood the 
statue of the goddess, Mr. Watelin 
found the brick foundation box of 
Nabunidus, in which he had caused to 
be placed a clay statuette of Papsukkal, 
holding in his right hand a gold staff, 
supported on the pedestal of the 
statuette. It was terribly decayed, 
but it is hoped that the figure may be 
restored and the inscription on its back 
deciphered. 

No. 11 shows the back wall of the 
central shrine, just behind the place 
where the statue of the goddess once 
stood. It will be observed that a dis- 
turbed brick betrayed the presence of 
a concealed treasure here. In their 
haste to escape from the invading army 
of Cyrus, the Mede, the priests had 
hastily walled up a horde of jewels, 
which may be seen on No. 12. They 
consist of agate, lapis lazuli, carnelian, 
and other precious stones, together 
with some gold and natural coral from 
the Persian Gulf. This hoard of jewels 
is now safely in Field Museum, with the 
exception of a few specimens and 
inscribed Egyptian scarabs of inferior 
workmanship. It is curious that so 
many traces of Egyptian influence 
have been found at Kish. 

The task of cleaning the debris from 
a building of this size is easily com- 
prehensible, but much more was accom- 
plished. Just west of this building lies 
a large mound which we knew to con- 
ceal the remains of a very ancient 
building. This was also carted away 
and the enormous upper rubbish carried 
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6.—THE TEMPLE WALL TO THE EAST. 
7.—A LONG CORRIDOR IN THE TEMPLE. 


8.—EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE OUTER GATEWAY, SE SIDE, 
WITH A SMALL STAGE TOWER AT THE RIGHT BUILT WITH 
PLANO-CONVEX BRICKS. 


to the adjacent plain. Some of Mr. 
Watelin’s soundings descended as much 
as twenty feet below the level of the 
Nebuchadnezzar temple. Naturally 
the clearing of the upper strata must 
be accomplished before the remains of 
the famous kings of Kish can be 
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obtained. A space 800 feet square and 
twenty feet deep must be lifted next 
year, in order to lay bare even a por- 
tion of the most ancient temples of 
Sumer. 

Some of Mr. Watelin’s deeper finds 
are of good augury for the sixth season. 


12.— JEWELS HASTILY WALLED UP BY THE TEMPLE PRIESTS WHEN CYRUS THREATENED THE CITY. 


sacrifice. The head is broken away as 
usual. The dress is the type of kaunakes 
or sheep’s fleece of the most remote 
period known in Sumerian art. No. 13 
on the right has a fine headless statu- 
ette of the classical Sumerian period, 
about 3000 B. C. The kaunakes, here 


Cat ite 
es tea ors ach 


THEY CONSIST 


OF AGATE, CARNELIAN, LAPIS LAZULI AND OTHER STONES, WITH SOME GOLD AND CORAL NOW IN THE FIELD 
Museum, CHICAGO. 


In a deep trench just below the railway 
level, seen in No. 1, two extremely fine 
stone statuettes of the period 3300- 
2900 B. C. were found. The oldest, 
a pale yellow stone statuette of a 


standing figure, is seen in No. 13, 
together with a clay head of a Baby- 
lonian demon. The figurine is that of a 
Sumerian priest, bearing a lamb to 
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hung from the waist, has four rows of 
false flounces, and the waist band has 
two long falling loops, one visible in 
front, and a similar one behind. I 
know of no other very early work of 
the sculptor so good as this, nor of a 
similar method of attaching the head 
to the trunk. There is a small round 
aperture at the top to receive the neck 
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13.—LEFT: YELLOW STONE FIGURE OF A (HEADLESS) 
PRIEST CARRYING A*LAMB. RIGHT: A BABYLONIAN 
DEMON. 3300-2900 B. C. 


and head. Alas! 
this most interest- 
ing part of the 
figure is lost, as is 
the case with near- 
ly every statue 


found in Sumer. 
Undoubtedly 


the pair in No. 15, 
a blue glazed cow 
and calf from the 
same period, con- 
tribute substan- 
tially to the best 
Sumerian art 
which we possess. 
These, together with a beautiful little 
lamb carved in jade and pierced by a 
hole for attachment to a background, 
are all in Field Museum, and form the 
most important group of the best known 
art of the period 3300-2900 B. C. in 
any Museum in the world. 

No. 16 shows a group of Arab work- 
men returning to camp after their 
day’s work, behind Mr. Schroeder, one 
of our assistants, and No. 17 is a view 
of the camp of the Expedition, taken 
from the top of the stage tower of the 
War God at Uhaimir. On No. 18 may 
be seen the ruined chambers of the old 
mound just west of the temple of 


14.—STATUETTES FROM THE CLASSICAL PERIOD OF 
SUMERIAN ART, B. C. 3000. 


Nabunidus. The central gateway of 
the SW side and the gateway at the 
NW corner may be seen. The photo- 
graph shows how the upper parts of 
the rooms of a building of about 2000 
B. C. lie with reference to the temple 
beside it of the sixth century. Through 
the ages building after building fell to 
decay in Babylonia, and the restored 
temple was placed above the ruins of 
the former age. The ruins in the fore- 
ground lie ten feet above the remains 
of the first kings, and in our next season 
Mr. Watelin will clear all this away and 
descend to the level of the period 
4000-3500 B. C. 
Mr. Watelinalso 
discovered a large 
number of valu- 
able cuneiform 
inscriptions; he 
also cleared a great 
building in the city 
ruins of eastern 
Kish. The recover- 
ies consist chiefly 
of little diction- 
aries, by which the 
scribes of the age 
of Nebuchadnez- 
zar taught the 


15.—BLUE GLAZED COW AND CALF OF THE SAME 
PERIOD. WITH A JADE LAMB, THESE FORM THE MOST 
IMPORTANT GROUP OF THE BEST KNOWN ART OF THIS 


PERIOD. 
[109] 











Top, L.: (11)—BacK WALL OF CENTRAL SHRINE, 
SHOWING DISPLACED BRICK WHERE JEWELS WERE 
DISCOVERED. 


Borrom, L.: (9)—RIGHT GATE AND PART OF THE INNER 
NW COURT WALL. 





Top, R.: (16)—THE ARMY OF EXCAVATORS GOING TO 
WORK. 
Bottom, R.: (18)—TEMPLE OF NINHURSAG, WITH 
RUINS OF PALACE OF SARGON ON LOWER LEVEL. 
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forgotten Sumerian language. A vol- of 3500 B. C., never again produced 
ume by the Director has just appeared before the Greek period, and statuettes 
in which almost the entire first and of remarkable beauty of 3300 to 2900 
sixth books of the B.C. entirely su- 
Babylonian Epc aes # =§=©perior to anything 
of Creation are subsequently pro- 
published. These duced in Western 
texts were found Asia before the 
by the Expedition Greek schools of 
in 1924. It will be sculpture. It is 
seen that the work difficult to under- : 
during five years stand how human 
at Kish affords the endeavor fails to 
most revolution- maintain its noble 
ary material con- achievements. 
cerning the artand Least of all had 
architecture of the one expected to | 
founders of civili- 10—Founpation Brick Box oF Nasuniwus, Last find man endowed \ 
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zation KING OF THE BABYLONIAN EMPIRE, IN WHICH A GOLD with such genius 
i ee PIN WITH LAPIS LAZULI BEAD, AND OTHER JEWELS, 
The surprising WERE FOUND. at the dawn of q 
feature of it all is history. But our ‘ 


that the art of the period 3500-2800 records prove it, and the Museum 
B. C. surpasses all that came after it. possesses full evidence of this tragedy 
Field Museum now has painted pottery of human history. 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


Now emerald to opal burns 
And myriad hidden fires flame bright, 
As on her fingers Autumn turns 
The gems of her betrothal plight, 
Sun’s earliest gift when she, sweet Spring, 
Awoke ’mid wild birds’ caroling. 










The tender green, all virginal, 
Grew darker as her swelling breast 
U plifted to the surging call 
Of newer life, from old life pressed, 
And decked the cradle when it swung 
To lullaby with zephyrs sung. 
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Her eager Sun has colder grown; 
Quick shadows follow on his stay. 
No more the ripened bud her own, 
Her joyous choir flown far away, q 
Bereft and widowed, Summer lies 
And plays with jewels as she dies. 
—DUvANE E. Fox. 


Pe 
Photo by A S. Riggs. 


THE APSE AND TOWER OF ST. SERNIN DE TOULOUSE. 








PLAIN BRICKS 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


LACID, dusty, overgrown Tou- 
P louse of the Midi sprawls com- 
fortably over a level plain among 
its charming, tree-bordered canals, and 
dips its hot feet into the cool and quiet 
Garonne. The broad, fine streets, and 
the boulevards laid out upon the site of 
the former walls, the delightful parks, 
and the general air of comfortable, 
middle-class _ self-satisfaction, remind 
one of Barcelona, and show what a 
city can do to make itself tidy and 
pleasant as a residence. But beside 
this, Toulouse exhales the tang of a 
genius which has given the city its 
clearly marked individuality in archi- 
tecture for so many hundred years. 
That genius lies in bricks—plain bricks. 
For Toulouse is a city of brick, not 
stone. In its featureless plain neither 
stone nor wood was available for con- 
struction purposes. But the Tolosans 
did not send to distant quarries for 
limestone or marble; they did not 
think of slates or of wood. Instead, 
they looked down at their feet and 
saw opportunity in the clay of their 
own plain. They took that clay and 
made brick; and with it reared struc- 
tures as enduring and far more locally 
interpretative than the finest stones or 
marbles could have made them. Thus 
arose a red city, tricked out with the 
white of a little stone decoration here 
and there; a red city in a brown plain, 
beside a green river, under a blue sky, 
and dotted with emerald parks splashed 
with great masses of the strong, bright 
colors the Tolosans love. 

Although some of the architectural 
critics and authors lay great stress upon 
the technical importance of other struc- 
tures, there is nothing to compare with 
the magnificent Romanesque church 


named in honor of the city’s first 
Christian missionary-martyr, Saint Ser- 
nin. Moreover, it is an edifice so full of 
power and suggestion that its influence 
spread not only throughout its own 
region, but penetrated as far afield as 
Compostela in Spain. Characteris- 
tically built of red brick trimmed with 
the less harshly toned limestone and 
white marble, it dominates the whole 
city. And that great, rough, unfinished 
western facade, so full of the unrealized 
pretention that gives it a curiously self- 
made air, serves merely to enhance 
and render more appealing the beauty 
and symmetry of the rest of the 
edifice. 

Like any of the other great southern 
French Romanesque structures of that 
early period—the eleventh century— 
St. Sernin requires for its complete un- 
derstanding some elementary knowl- 
edge of social conditions, since it 
exhibits certain plainly marked char- 
acteristics. During the Dark Ages, it 
must be remembered, all life that was 
worth while, everything that made for 
or stimulated man to art, was crowded 
within the constricted limits of the 
monastic houses or settlements. Yet 
though the monks kept aflame the 
torch of learning and artistic endeavor 
they also kept it hidebound by the 
severity of their own rule-ordered lives. 
So Romanesque art, of which St. Sernin 
is one of the most magnificent and 
striking examples, indicates by its lack 
of the spirit and freshness of youth and 
imagination, the fact that it was the 
offspring of tradition and discipline. 

In the interior construction of St. 
Sernin it is possible to see the influence 
the early basilican type had upon the 
ground plain; and in the exterior, the 
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Photo by A. S. Riggs. 


OF ST. SERNIN. 
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departure from the historic forms im- 
posed by the necessities of the new 
school, which used the massive stone 
or tiled roof, with its tremendous 
oblique thrust, in place of the light 
basilican wooden covering. The church 
also betrays in its height and the rein- 
forcement of its barrel vaulting, the 
progress the Romanesque architects 
had made from their crude beginnings. 

For sheer majesty and lyricism it 
would be difficult to discover any more 
complete or beautiful effect than is 
produced by the apse and radiating 
chapels, a marvelous. circumfluent 
every line of which flows without labor 
or pause up into the roof and thence on 
skyward into the graceful, tapering, 
octagonal spire of five stories which 
soars above the crossing, curiously like 
a pagoda—and, like the pagodas of 
song and story, gifted with bells most 
musical, which peal out over the city 
every quarter-hour. But there the like- 
ness to the Chinese tower ceases, for 
we are considering one of the chief 
peculiarities of the Tolosan style in 
this spire: a characteristic which takes 
form not only in its brick construction, 
but also in the sharply triangular 
arches which pierce its fourth and fifth 
stories. Here, too, progress is visible. 
In the earliest Romanesque churches 
the builders hardly dared rear towers 
or spires; but as time went on, weight 
was lessened by decreasing their dimen- 
sions as they rose and the masonry was 
made lighter, the belfries soaring up- 
ward, arrogant in their independence 
of the equilibration of the church 
proper. 

The radiating chapels attached to 
the apse, and the two others excres- 
cent upon the eastern sides of the 
transeptal arms, have more than a 
suggestion of the near East, and with 
their faint breath of orientalism, add to 
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the mystery and charm as well as to 
the symmetry of the whole. Yet not- 
withstanding the boldness of the 
scheme, the timidity of the Roman- 
esque designers is evident, for the 
building, despite its comparative height 
of wall, seems to cling close to the 
ground, to “gather itself together’”’ 
sturdily to resist the terrific weight of 
its covering, and so to expand on the 
ground somewhat after the fashion of 
the pyramids. The chapels, indeed, 
take the function of buttresses, while 
within, their walls serve the identical 
use of the buttresses the later Gothic 
builders used without disguise on the 
exterior. 

Within, the title of St. Sernin to be 
the largest Romanesque church not 
only in France but in the world, is 
grasped in a single glance down that 
long, majestic nave with its four 
flanking aisles and tremendous bar- 
rel vault, and the sweeping tran- 
septs that extend to a length of no less 
than 210 feet—the exact height of the 
spire above the ground. From end to 
end that nave, unusually long and 
narrow for a church of this type and 
width, and the only one in France that 
compares with the long-naved English 
cathedrals, measures rather more than 
an ordinary city block: 330 feet from 
western wall to eastern. Only one 
defect mars its wonderful vista—the 
unsymmetrical strengthening of the 
great piers at the crossing to take the 
weight of the spire above. At either 
hand, the tall columns are crowned by 
capitals sculptured with elaborate and 
amazingly varied figures and reliefs 
which make plain the spoken and writ- 
ten dogma of the clergy. Behind the 
chancel, too, is a frieze of quaint, 
carven reliefs aged to a soft grey and 
full of both pagan and Christian themes 
in a medley as absorbing as it is weird. 
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THE “‘GREAT, ROUGH, UNFINISHED WESTERN FACADE.” 


But for decoration, the unique feature 
is hidden away under one of the seats 
in the sixteenth century choir-stalls. 
Crudely cut upon the miséréré, or knee- 
joint-rest, of one seat, in oak now 
perfectly black and worn as smooth as 
glass, the figure of a fat pig leans im- 
pressively from a pulpit. Below it in 
stilted Gothic characters runs the 
astonishing legend: Calvin el porc! 
The great church leaves an impres- 
sion of combined solidity and homo- 
geneity, of aspiration not usually to be 
found in Romanesque temples of its 
age, and in some respects produces an 
effect of airiness, especially in the 
slenderness of the five aisles or naves 
—five might be said to be the keynote 
of the structure, since the five aisles 
end in the five apsidal chapels and the 
spire has five stories—and the loftiness 
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of the barrel vaulting. Outside this 
effect is added to by the elaborate 
Renaissance arch which rises in the 
yard facing the southern entrance. 
When the Gothic became fashionable 
the Tolosans did not rush into a 
decorative debauch and pile ornaments 
in the new—and totally dissimilar— 
style upon their magnificent Roman- 
esque fabric. But when the Renais- 
sance developed, the city recognized at 
once the classical forms it had made its 
own, joyfully accepted them anew, and 
the fine double archway, so skillfully 
designed and executed as to do no 
violence to the church beside it, must 
be counted among the most delightful 
and satisfactory adaptions of the Ital- 
ian style in the country. 

Compared with St. Sernin, the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen is a hopeless 
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hodge-podge. It is, as a matter of fact, 
a collision of two churches—the old and 
the new—thrown violently into one 
another without regard for the central 
axis of either, producing a total effect 
bizarre beyond description. The whole 
edifice is completely out of centre, the 
magnificent rose askew over the side of 
the western portal, part of the roof flat, 
part of it half-gabled, and the whole 
dominated by a massive, fortresslike 
tower suggestive of defence 
and struggle. 

The people were slow to 
receive and cold in their 
reception of the Gothic. 
Nevertheless one church 
fairly intact and the plans 
of two others testify to the 
sanity of the Tolosan ideal 
of the new style. It is also 
true that there are few 
churches in France which 
compare favorably with the 
southern churches in suita- 
bility for accommodating 
large congregations; and 
while the more florid north- 
ern Gothic, with its flying 
buttresses outside, and its 
internal columns, clerestory 
and triforium, is more im- 
pressive and decorative, 
these southern churches are 
more practical. 

The former church of the 
Jacobins is a noble edifice 
reared in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries by the 
Dominican monks. Like 
St. Sernin, it is a five-apsed 
structure, but there the 
similarity ends, for the in- 
terior isa very slender, grace- 
ful, twin-vaulted Gothic 


nave divided by a single 
row of lofty columns that 
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go soaring up to the spring of the 
vault and give the impression of 
tremendous height. Unfortunately 
it was used for years as a_ bar- 
rack, and everywhere the conscripts 
left their marks upon its elegant in- 
terior. The plans of the two other 
great Gothic churches, that of the 
Cordeliers—burned down in 1871— 
and that of the Augustinians, three of 
whose original bays remain, speak in 
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AN ‘“‘ELABORATE RENAISSANCE ARCH” FACES THE SOUTHERN 
ENTRANCE. 
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Photo by A. S. Riggs. 
“Tue CATHEDRAL OF ST. ETIENNE IS A HOPELESS 


HODGEPODGE.” 
unmistakable accents of the dignity 
and impressiveness of these once im- 
portant edifices. The former Augus- 
tinian convent, now a part of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, has had a 
happier fate. Its garden and cloisters, 
exquisite fourteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury work, are so peopled with dis- 
mounted gargoyles and chimeras they 
are a stone menagerie among whose 
paths one walks in stupefaction. 

The Renaissance is best commemor- 
ated in some of the remarkable private 
mansions. Its most notable innovation 
in Toulouse was the lightening up of 
the heavy facades of brick by the 
application of columns, porches, portals, 
entablatures and window-frames of 
both stone and marble. The results 
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were magical. Monotony and heavi- 
ness vanished at the touch of the lighter 
hued decoration, and such treatment 
as that given the ancient Hdétel de 
Jaulbert, a stately fifteenth century 
home now enriched with a splendid 
Renaissance portico, made a palace 
out of what had been a mere brick 
house before. The finest of all these 
private edifices, the Hétel d’Assézat et 
de Clémence Isaure—it might even be 
called the most splendid house of its 
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THE ‘‘SLENDER, GRACEFUL, TWIN-VAULTED NAVE” OF 
THE FORMER CHURCH OF THE JACOBINS. 




















period in France—was handled with 
such thorough knowledge of archi- 
tectonics that it outranks even the 
superb royal palaces near Paris, so far 
as design is concerned, the Louvre, of 
course, excepted. In its stone and 
marble decorations the influence of 
Bramante is clear, with perhaps a 
suggestion of Palladio’s great Vicenzan 
basilica in its elegant upper story. 
Whoever the architect, he was fully 
abreast of the times, since Palladio 
built his basilica in 1549, and the 
Assézat doorway is in- 
scribed plainly, 1555. 
Many of the other 
houses of this period 
lack distinction be- 
cause of the _ over- 
richness of their dec- 
orations. 

Toulouse, low and 
flat, proved its genius 
and gave an example. 
But what of Albi Cathe- 
dral, soaring above 
river and countryside, 
built of the same brick, 
fired with the same 
genius, and carrying on 
the story of architec- 
tural development? 
Built between 1277 and 
1512, it is rightly to be 
classed as one of the 
most remarkable and 
splendid churches in 
southern France, and 
exhibits most of the 
principal character- 
istics of the southern 
school of the Gothic to 
a very notable degree. 

The town of Alibi 
crawls stiffly up a steep 
hill, which drops ab- 
ruptly into the river 
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Tarn. Perched upon the very pin- 
nacle, the Cathedral rubrics the daz- 
zling landscape unforgettably with its 
towering brick flourish. Spiritual con- 
sciousness halts before this astounding 
structure, confused and wondering. 
Is it an ecclesiastical fortress, or a 
militant church? It was begun half a 
century after the Albigensian Wars had 
ceased, and the heresy that deluged 
southern France with blood had well 
nigh vanished. But the Bishop of Albi 
was so vigorous a prosecutor of such 





TOULOUSE: THE COURTYARD OF ‘‘THE MOST SPLENDID HOUSE OF ITS PERIOD 
IN FRANCE”, THE HOTEL D’ASSEZAT. 
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ting—is finished in an 
immense keep or mili- 
tary tower, which rises 
a full 152 feet above the 
walls. No more de- 
clamatory edifice is to 
be found in France. 
Although the Cathe- 
dral is Gothic, it is that 
southern Gothic with 
limitations imposed by 
the reluctance of the 
people to accept the 
innovation in its en- 
tirety. In reality, 
therefore, it is almost 
as much Romanesque, 
with its tremendous 
buttresses concealed 
by being brought 
down inside the wide 
singlenave, and utilized 
as partitions of the 
chapels, while the pon- 
derousness of the con- 
struction retains the 
massive qualities of the 
Romanesque of the 
province, and the brick 
of which it is entirely 
constructed speaks, as 
does that of St. Sernin, 


TovuLousE: THE TREATMENT OF THE WINDOWS OF THE HOTEL DE LASBORDES oe 
of the spirit of the local- 


WAS BOTH RICH AND DISTINGUISHED. 


heretics as remained that there were 
persistent reprisals against him and his 
clergy, and the Cathedral was accord- 
ingly designed to be fortress as well as 
church. In plan it is Romanesque, in 
style Gothic: a terrific oblong hall, 446 
feet long by 120 wide. Its naked red 
brick walls soar up to a height of almost 
157 feet, pierced only by two small 
entrances in the sides. The western 
end, instead of having an elaborate 
Gothic fagade—something no northern 
architect would have dreamed of omit- 
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ity. The only florid 
Gothic touch to the whole exterior is the 
brilliant fifteenth century porch on the 
south side, a gleaming white bit of stone 
hewn into the most delicate and sur- 
prising openwork tracery, caught upon 
the brick walls like a cloud against a 
mountain. Yet its very laciness brings 
home the grim, forbidding strength of 
the building more than mighty tower 
or loopholed walls, machicolated battle- 
ments or military corner towers. Un- 
fortunately, the outworks that once 
protected the approach to this Cathe- 
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dral-fort have vanished, as 
have also the machicola- 
tions of the tower. The 
effect these additions pro- 
duced must have made the 
whole overwhelming. 
After the stark massivity 
of the exterior, the delicacy, 
richness and beauty of the 
florid interior of the Cathe- 
dral is a revelation. The 
nave, stretching full sixty 
feet from side to side—wider 
than any cathedralof north- 
ern France can show—is 
unbroken by any column or 
pier, and the eye travels un- 
arrested from side to side, 
from pave to ceiling, a full 
hundred feet above. Be- 
tween the huge buttresses 
nestles a flock of chapels 
and above them galleries cut 
into chapel-like enclosures 
by the buttresses. Right 
across the centre of the nave 
stand the ten magnificent 
arches of the rood screen, 
carved and canopied and 
decorated with all the 
lavish ornamentation of the 
most florid Gothic. Behind 
stretches the chantry, a re- 
splendent Gothic structure 
literally covered within and = Tovousz: 
without by carvings, cano- 
pies and recessed niches fullof saints and 
Apostles. Itisanastonishing example of 
Gothic intricacy and detail executed ina 
brittle stone as fine-grained and beautiful 
as it was difficult to work. Some of the 
statues and statuettes are polychrome: 
lifelike painted figures of the most vivid 
naturalness, which combine with their 
background to make a picture both 
rich and varied. The outside of the 
walls, pierced and arched and canopied, 
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THE “SPLENDID RENAISSANCE PorTICO OF THE HOTEL 


DE JAULBERT’’. 


is hardly less elaborate than the inside, 
and the contrast between their exuber- 
ant and sumptuous elegance and the 
stern severity of the pilasters and 
chapel walls, furnishes one of the most 
remarkable of the interior’s many 
surprises. The one unfortunate feature 
is the painting of the interior, especially 
of the vault, first with tracery and false 
groins, then with Biblical scenes. The 
whole does not commend itself as 
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ALBI: ‘“‘ THE WESTERN END IS FINISHED IN AN IMMENSE 
MILITARY TOWER’’ MORE THAN 300 FEET HIGH. 


worthy of the vast and dignified struc- 
ture it was meant to adorn; and though 
the idea was sound enough, execution 
was so faulty one could wish the brick 
and stucco had been left bare. 

Roman and Romanesque, Gothic 
and Renaissance all have a part in the 
architecture of Languedoc, some of 
which we have seen in Toulouse and in 


the Cathedral at Albi. The province is 
rich in the tradition of the past, and 
while it has been possible here to select 
only the most significant exponents of 
the two greatest periods, they are 
examples only, mere types of the be- 
wildering wealth of great edifices which 
tell the tale of Roman force and abid- 
ing power, of French genius and adapt- 
ability. 
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: “THE ONLY FLORID GOTHIC TOUCH . . . IS THE 


BRILLIANT XVTH CENTURY PORCH.” 





KURTZ: AN INTERPRETER IN SCULPTURE 
OF MODERN EGYPT 


By ARLINE DE Haas 


T is not surprising to find the con- 
| temporary sculptor attempting to 
revert to ancient Egypt for in- 
spiration when one considers that 
through those golden ages were being 
laid the founda- 
tions upon which his 
art is built. Nor 
is it hard to under- 
stand why the 
French painters of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury turned to the 
desert and the Arab 
forintense brilliance 
of atmosphere and 
colorful and vivid 
costumes, revealing 
in so doing the 
statuesque build of 
the natives. In view 
of these facts, how- 
ever, it seems 
strange that up 
until a few years 
ago nosculptor had 
attempted to in- 
terpret the present 
day life of Egypt. 
Many modern 
sculptors have fol- 
lowed the great 
archaic movement 
—a movement 
which aims at the 
three-dimensional solidity and the com- 
pact simplicity characteristic of the best 
Egyptian sculpture of 2500 B. C. But 
they have not interested themselves in 
the descendants of those peoples who 
created their art. The French painters, 


THE Lizarp. 
By BENJAMIN T. Kurtz. 


such as Fortuny and Géréme, caught 
only a superficial glimpse of the chil- 
dren of the Nile. They depicted the 
Arab chieftains racing across the desert 
on fleet-footed mounts, their garments 
billowing, their 
javelins upraised ;or 
showed the never- 
ending processional 
of caravans, or the 
nomad standing by 
his pitched tent 
surveying the scene 
before him. Theatri- 
cal as these por- 
trayals were they 
nevertheless sug- 
gested, through 
these figures, the 
sculptural possibili- 
ties of the desert 
tribes. 

It has remained 
for a young Amer- 
ican sculptor, Ben- 
jamin Turner 
Kurtz, to realize 
fully not only the 
past glories of this 
once mighty race, 
but also their 
present potential 
beauties. In the 
black, bare youths 
who bathe in the 
Nile; in the graceful Nomad woman 
balancing the water jar on her head; in 
the Arab festivities, and in the great 
warriors who dance to battle, this 
artist has found a wealth of practically 
untouched material. More than that, 
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he has been able to bring to this 
material a sympathy, an understand- 
ing, and an appreciation that makes of 
his sculpture not merely a plastic repre- 
sentation of the Arab, but an intensi- 
fied interpretation of the spirit of these 
peoples. 


DANCING WARRIOR. 
By BENJAMIN T. KurRTz. 


In his series of twelve compositions 
Kurtz has given an artistic sum- 
mary of the every-day routine as well 
as the festive occasions of the Nile 
dwellers. He has caught the very 
essence of their existence and trans- 
posed it through the medium of bronze 
into a clear and vivid conception of 
native life. He has created a back- 
ground and simulated the atmosphere 
of the desert. At the same time he has 
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revealed himself as an expert craftsman 
with a sound knowledge of history and 
Egyptology. 

Take, for instance, his Nubian Drum- 
mer, and its companion piece, The 
Lizard. The former, a nude figure, 
squatted cross-legged on the ground; 
a drum caught in the curve of the left 
arm; the fingers of both hands beating 
a tattoo on the taut hide. The bent 
wrist, the out-jutting of the arms, the 
sworl of the turban repeated in the 
circular form of the drum; even the 
curled toe, all suggest the rhythmic 
sequences of music. It is a portrayal 
not only of an Arab boy beating a 
drum, but of an entire Arab festivity. 

The Lizard depicts a native youth 
sunning himself on the banks of the 
Nile. Lazily the right arm lifts the left 
ankle to allow a lizard to pass by. 
Viewed from the front the broad 
shoulders form the top line of a rec- 
tangle, of which the arms are the sides 
and the left leg the base. This geo- 
metrical figure is broken only by the 
round, bent head, and the upward 
thrust of the right leg. The inter- 
spaces are as carefully made use of as 
are the contours and the solids. Viewed 
from the back the composition is 
especially pleasing because of the broad 
planes that function almost as a single 
mass. Both these pieces, so simplified 
and concrete, give the feeling of com- 
plete plastic unity. 

It is solidity and simplicity such as 
this which marks the ancient Egyptian 
sculpture. But Kurtz is no mere 
copyist. In all his descriptions of 
Arabic life he never becomes archaic. 
To him this movement, as it exists 
today, is but a poor transcription of 
great sculpture. Nor is he a slavish 
imitator of nature. He is, rather, the 
idealist, and his interest lies in com- 
prehending and revealing the more 
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intangible features of these people, as 
did Meunier with the Belgian coal 
miners. 

The figure Nubian Boy, which was 
recently awarded the Bronze Medal at 
the Sesqui-Centennial Art Exhibition, 
has a charm and grace that is equalled 
only by its strength and definite char- 
acter. Here there is a repetition of 
triangular forms, both in the masses, 
the inter-spaces and the contours. 
The weight of the body rests on the 
right leg, while the left leg is thrust 
slightly forward and to the side. The 
left arm is thrown over a water jug. 

There is a supreme touch of artistry 
in the way in which Kurtz has kept the 
figure balanced and compact. He has 
accomplished this by turning the head 
far to the right; by allowing the right 
arm to hang against the hip, and so 
creating a fairly unbroken mass of 
large proportions. On the left the 
masses and spaces are broken con- 


tinually, thereby causing a movement 
which contrasts and emphasizes the 
comparative quiet of the opposite side. 

In The Water Carrier he has pre- 
sented a sturdy Arab bearing a well- 


filled pig-skin on his shoulder. The 
weight of the body rests on the left 
foot, which is in the fore. The right 
hand swings toward the left knee. 
The right foot, pushing the figure on, 
is the continuance of an almost straight 
line that has its inception at the head. 
It is a figure in motion, but so even is 
the swinging stride of the youth, that 
it gives the effect of easy grace rather 
than tiring movement. 

The Dancing Warrior, another nude 
figure, suggests the ancient rituals of 
the Bisharin tribe—a tribe of true 
Nomads claiming to have come into 
Egypt with the Queen of Sheba. It 
was during his visit to the big camp of 
these famous warriors, situated near 


Assuan at the First Cataract, that 
Kurtz made his sketches for this com- 
position. The right arm, bent at the 
elbow, holds the spear; the left arm 
bears the circular shield; the left leg, 
bent at the knee, supports the body 
while the right leg is lifted in the 
dance. 


NvuBIAN WATER CARRIER. 
By BENJAMIN T. Kurtz. 


The artist’s interpretation of the 
warrior’s bushy hair; his explanation of 
the customs and habits of this race, 
make for realism—a fantastic realism, 
to be sure, but a truthful one. He has 
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Mask OF EGypTiaAN GIRL. 
By BENJAMIN T. KurRTz. 


caught the exotic note of barbarism, 
the beauty of a primitive people. 
Vigorous, pulsating, vibrant with emo- 
tion, this figurine is more than the 


record of a moment. Rather it stands 
for all the savage, dances of all the 
ages. 

But it is always this larger concep- 
tion of the spirit which interests this 
artist, and which shows throughout his 
sculpture. He enters into the feeling 
for his subject and keeps that feeling 
by presenting a dignified and sensitive 
composition. In large masses and 
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planes he is able to suggest the bone 
and muscle that lie beneath the flesh. 
Detail never becomes insistent, but 
rather his sound knowledge of anatomy 
permits him to eliminate with acute 
discernment all intruding forms which 
are unnecessary to the broader scope 
of the imagination. 

Into his Mask of Nubian Girl, which 
was this year awarded the thousand- 
dollar Keith Spalding Prize at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and its companion 
piece, Mask of Nubian Boy, Kurtz 
carries this same simplicity, this same 
elimination of detail. The former is a 
highly-keyed, sensitive portrait of a 
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THE DESERT BRIDE. 
By BENJAMIN T. KURTZ. 
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child. The delicate yet firm modeling 
of the head shows that he is the master 
of his medium. There is a sensuous 
quality to the surfaces and a subtle 
movement of muscle and bone. The 
conventionalized hair is an active dec- 
oration exaggerated for the sake of 
plastic unity. 

The Mask of Nubian Boy is a soundly 
constructed head. The high cheek 
bones, the full, protruding lips, have a 
breadth of concept and a beauty of 
construction that no mere craftsman 
could entertain. Here the headdress 
forms the decorative motif, but so 
completely does it create a generalized 


ARAB GIRL. 
By BENJAMIN T. KuRTz. 


THe NvuBIAN Boy. 
By BENJAMIN T. Kurtz. 


harmony that it takes its proper place 
as a part of the expression of a complete 
conception of a head. 

The two compositions which repre- 
sent Kurtz in group sculpture are The 


Desert Bride and Nile Bathers. In the 
former the triangular formation is 
again used, the girl’s head and the 
camel’s feet representing the two op- 
posite apices, while the broad back of 
the beast becomes the common base. 
The camel rears his lofty head, encased 
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in heavy trappings. The figure of the 
girl, mummified in swathings, is high 
above the world, aloof and silent. The 
drapes flow in rhythmic swirlings, 
almost to the feet of the animal. The 
group as a unit is a composite mass of 
repeated forms, 
each assuming its 
proper relationship 
to the other, and 
held together by a 
complete subordi- 
nation of detail to 
the whole. 

In Nile Bathers 
is to be found the 
joyous beauty of 
youth. One girl 
stands erect, strong 
and stalwart, bear- 
ing another girl on 
her back. Here is 
the feeling of vigor- 
ous simplicity, an 
impression of com- 
pactness. Arms and 
legs form a recur- 
ring rhythm, while 
the details of hands 
and feet are so ob- 
scured as to give 
unity to the various 
members and to 
keep the solidity of 
the group as an 
entity. 

In a composition 
such as The Desert 
Bride there is every 
opportunity for 
the sculptor to become maudlin over 
the decorative garments and trap- 
pings. He might easily render in exact 
detail the designs which are so intri- 
cately worked into such accoutrements 
used for the festive occasion. But 
Kurtz is first of all an artist. Com- 
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Boy wItH TURBAN. 
By BENJAMIN T. Kur?z. 


position is his chief concern, while 
subject matter is but the medium 
through which he may project his 
ideas. His knowledge of Egyptology, 
moreover, like his knowledge of anat- 
omy, is such that he can easily seize 
upon the essentials 
and give tothe piece 
the larger concept 
of artistic unity 
and plastic form. 
Of the draped 
figures there are 
three. Boy with 
Turban depicts a 
child with straight, 
slender legs, bared 
to the hips. The 
upper half of the 
body is draped, as 
are the arms that 
fall straight to the 
sides. The turban 
lying fold on fold 
makes a rhythm 
that forms an ac- 
companiment to the 
movement of the 
garment. The 
literary motive is 
submerged in the 
presentation of the 
beauty of young life. 
There is nothing 
sentimental about 
the portrayal of the 
child. It is a rest- 
ful, delightful piece, 
sincerely and con- 
vincingly wrought. 
Arab Girl and Arab Woman, the two 
other draped figures, both portray the 
women carrying the water jars on their 
heads. The robes, falling so easily and 
gracefully over the lithe figures, are 
exceptionally decorative. There is no 
preoccupation with detail, nothing to 
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detract from the harmonic flow of 
straight and curving contours. While 
underneath the garments the con- 
struction of flesh and bone is quietly 
but intently felt. 

Kurtz began his study of sculpture 
at an early age. He attended the Rine- 
hart School of the 
Maryland Institute 
in Baltimore, Md. 
He was awarded 
the Rinehart prize 
in 1918 and again 
in 1919. From 
there he went to the 
Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy of the Fine 
Artsin Philadelphia 
and studied in the 
studios of Charles 
Grafly and Albert 
Laessle. He won 
the Stewardson, the 
President’s, the 
Packard (animal) 
prizes, the Honor- 
able Mention in the 
Stimpson Competi- 
tionand the Cresson 
Traveling Scholar- 
ship while at the 


Academy. 
During these 
years Kurtz had 


been interesting 
himself in the study 
of Egyptology. He 
moreand more came 
to believe that the 
greatest sculpture 
belonged to Egypt. He pursued his 
dual courses of art and history with 
equal fervor. The more he learned 
concerning this ancient civilization the 
more he felt it was through this coun- 
try that he would be able to interpret 
his ideas. 





THe Duck. 


By BENJAMIN T. Kurtz. 


(Awarded the Avery Prize at the Architectural League 
of New York.) 


Accordingly, when in 1922 he re- 
ceived the Traveling Scholarship, he 
set out for Egypt. He proceeded up 
the Nile as far as the First Cataract, 
making sketches of the native life 
about him. Returning to America the 
following year, he worked for several 
months in his Balti- 
more studio. But 
in 1924 he again 
set out for the Nile 
Valley, this time 
journeying as far as 
the Second Catar- 
act, and making in- 
cursions into re- 
mote villages in the 
interior. 

On the comple- 
tion of this trip he 
again returned to 
America, and began 
this series of com- 
positions which was 
completed in 1926. 
The entire group 
was exhibited at the 
One Hundred and 
Twenty-first An- 
nual Exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine 
Arts, where it was 
awarded the Fellow- 
ship Prize. The 
same year his bird 
composition, Duck, 
won the Avery 
Prize at the Archi- 
tectural League in 
New York, while The Lizard was 
awarded the Honorable Mention at the 
Concord Art Association Exhibition. 
He returned to Egypt last year and 
brought back sketches with which he 
will augment the group. 

(Concluded on Page 143.) 
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INDIAN HILLS 


By LILIAN WHITE SPENCER 


NDOUBTEDLY the most ro- 
mantic territory in these United 
States is the Southwest. Drawn 

by its strange picturesque peoples, 
pilgrim artists and poets flock to it 
from all over the world. 

No subjects for pen and brush are 
richer than the brown pueblo folk, 
whose ancient towns are scattered over 
vast areas in Arizona and New Mexico, 
and who are still faithful to their pre- 
historic cult of beauty. They fashion 
superb pottery as they have done 
through long dim ages, paint vivid pic- 
tures of Amerind myth and legend, 
weave splendid tapestries and perform 
old, old dances, marvelous in symbolism 
of nature and God. 

But this wonderful art is scattered. 
Each pueblo has its own specialty. 
Rugmaker and potter may be many 
miles apart in their magnificent but 
difficult land. Sadly, at times, contact 
with our civilization causes painful 
anachronisms in the ancient life. Over- 
alls and wrappers are seen in venerable 
Amerind villages, tin roofs have been 
known to surmount centuries-old adobe 
walls, and the perfection of art wanes. 
To arrest such lamentable inroads on a 
pure culture is the hope of many 
earnest thinkers and lovers of the true 
and beautiful. Scientists, writers and 
other creative workers are laboring to 
preserve and guard, undefiled, this 
precious heritage of the ages. An 
experment that deserves the attention 
and support of all these and of the 
public at large, is being made at Indian 
Hills in the Rocky Mountains near 
Denver, where last summer the first 
pueblo constructed in three hundred 
years was built. 


It is proposed that each year great 
Indian artists from the lands to the 
south shall come there with their 
families, to live and work from May to 
October, as in days before the white 
men, in a cooler climate and a more 
accessible place. There, for the benefit 
of artist, tourist and homeseeker, all 
the arts of the Amerind Southwest are 
assembled in one spot and are to be 
seen in the making. The name of this 
dream come true is Pueblo Na-Te-So. 
It is the nucleus, but much other 
beauty and interest exist in Indian Hills. 

To the east, in the near distance, 
unquiet plains, plowshare-torn and rail- 
road-harried, tramping from Missouri, 
meet the metropolis and capitol of 
Colorado, roaring with achievement. 
The sanctuary of Indian Hills, whose 
cloister walls are the front range of the 
Rockies, though a scant hour by 
automobile from these tumults of civil- 
ization, seems far indeed. Its heaven- 
reaching granite portals shut out the 
noisy stress of modern life. Within 
abide primeval peace, beauty and rest. 

Approach is pleasant and dramatic, 
as scenery and sensations mount ever 
upward. From Denver, one glides 
through green lanes of pleasant coun- 
try over the gray velvet of asphalt 
miles to the quaint village of Morrison, 
where New England and the frontier 
mingle; thence into titan hills through 
a great gateway of crimson stone, whose 
superb disorder, upheaved and tilted 
in past aeons of cataclysm, seems 
climax already. 

These are the famous ‘‘Morrison Red 
Rocks,’ known to geologists every- 
where as stirring pages in earth’s 
history. The soil of this threshold to 
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the Rockies is red, too, and one remem- 
bers that the Spaniards from Mexico— 
first of the white race to enter this 
northern land—called it Colorado (red). 

Behind, immeasurable level prairies 
stretch eastward into blue dimness as 
of mighty seas. Before, rise ever in- 
creasing enchantments of the upper 


a 


of the white-limbed aspens and dappled 
gaiety of flowers. In higher reaches, 
columbine, the state flower, rings lav- 
ender bells, white over wood and 
wayside, kinni-kinnic, the sacred tobac- 
co of the Indian, trails undaunted red- 
berried vines. Amole, the Indian soap- 
plant, also called yucca and Spanish 


Na-TE-So PugsiLo, INDIAN Hmuis, CoLorapo. 


world. The thoroughfare is a broad 
state highway running by brawling 
stream, plunging chasm and towering 
slope, but it is soon abandoned, in a 
turn to the right that lures with even 
better promise of far solitudes. 

Thus one enters the happy four 
thousand acres of Indian Hills, and 
from that moment speeds over smooth, 
hard avenues throughout its brown and 
green domain. The heights are dark in 
pine and cedar, but their proud auster- 
ity is bright with pale-green laughter 
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bayonet, sends out white bloom and 
sturdy spears. 

Lovelier vistas open at each swerve 
of a road which is like a carefree gypsy 
on a singing trail. Under ardent blue, 
one thinks of forest hikes and camp 
fires; of sleep beneath the stars, that 
look so near and friendly in these 
altitudes; of climbs up inviolate earth 
to marvel of midsummer snows. And 
fancies come of a fierce, colorful past 
in this high world of ‘“‘Wee-ow-wee- 
Bahn,” the Indian land: dreams that 
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will never wake to reality again and so 
shine in the records of romance for- 
ever. They are of Utes, once the Rocky 
Mountain kings, descending on plains 
black with buffalo for all their needs of 
life—food, clothing, tepees; and who 
fought the tribes below for these; of 
Arapahoes, stealing up from treeless 
prairies into strongholds of the enemy 
to cut tall trunks whose strength held 
aloft the skin lodges that were their 
homes. 

Only their phantoms stay to haunt 
the wood and peak, but artist tribes 
whom the warlike peoples held in scorn, 
now visit their domain, welcomed and 
honored for the beauty that today, as in 
their prehistoric yesterday, they mould 
and weave. 

Homes dot the slopes or, perched on 
summits, survey a wider loveliness than 
the road can know. Walls and roofs 
express in bark and log the restfulness 
of forests, the serenity of heights. 

Directions are prettily set forth in 
rustic frames; highway gates are tree 
trunks in the role of sentinels; elec- 
tricity glows from miniature wigwams 
like happy thoughts. 

The intriguing log colonies left be- 
hind, one enters a parklike territory of 
meadow and hill rolling in wide green 
acres. Slopes climb from the rounded 
fields with forests on their backs. It is 
a marvelous, open country, on whose 
outskirts a large structure rises, built 
with such loving sense of fitness that 
it is no intrusion on the scene. 

This is the Indian Hills Country 
Club. Its bark panels, great log sur- 
faces, massive tree trunk columns and 
boulders of the field set with artist skill 
into hearthstones are an appropriate 
and charming expression of man’s 
presence. From the hospitable doors a 
golf course, unique in interest and 
features, wanders about the lovely 


uplands in such enticing fashion as to 
make a game on these links an adven- 
ture of delight. 

The immediate miles form a vast 
natural ampitheatre, seven thousand 
feet high, in which no mood of nature 
can be other than lovely, whether in- 
tensely blue and gold, silvery beneath 
the rain or white with winter. Here the 
Artists Colony of Indian Hills has its 
home. It bears the proud name of 
Monte del Ouray—Mount of the Arrow 
—an apt title for a site dedicated to 
creation of beauty that would soar to 
the stars. It commemorates also, with 
justice that is poetry, the name of the 
renowned Ute chieftain, Ouray, The 
Arrow, who was in these Colorado hills 
when the white men came and whose 
courageous wisdom in submitting to 
the inevitable prevented many a bloody 
massacre of pioneers. 

Monte del Ouray is virgin earth; 
holy ground where nature must whisper 
secrets to be told in picture, song and 
poetry. The great American epic 
might be conceived in such a shrine, 
whose aspect seems especially lofty 
and serene, even in the widespread sur- 
rounding peace. 

To the west, from the mystery of 
ancient pines, these acres look breath- 
lessly over and up to the Continental 
Divide, whose mountains rise from the 
lower heights kings among their people. 
They are white-crowned and magnifi- 
cently aloof; sunset invests them with 
scarlet and gold. Day’s end is a miracle 
here. 

The sweet firm soil offers no affront 
to slippered feet. Thousands of fairy- 
like flowers play over it and roads wind 
away like brown ribbons on many a 
fascinating jaunt. Neighbor hills, cool 
with pine and cedar, invite ascent and 
pledge supreme reward. Squirrels are 
gray glints in the treetops, the meadow 
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lark is a flute of silver, and the magpie 
a dramatic note, with black plumes on 
which, so the Indians say, ‘‘walk the 
footsteps of morning”’. 

High in the blue, bound toward the 
peaks out yonder—bird of Greek and 
Indian gods—an eagle 

Change may be rung on beauty’s 
theme in architecture as in song. It is 


walls keep out summer heat and winter 
cold, so that when vacation days are 
over, a visit to December hills is a 
thrilling possibility. 

Monte del Ouray is still very young, 
but already lucky artists have found it 
out and made this territory their own 
with the zest of pioneers. A brown 
casa is set among ancient pines toward 
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‘“‘A BROWN CASA IS SET AMONG ANCIENT PINES TOWARD WHITE AND GOLDEN WONDER IN THE WEST.”’ 


so at Indian Hills. The Artist Colony 
is attuned to American Spain: that of 
the padres who came overseas in the 
long ago and built their missions. 
Other communities of Indian Hills 
take their motive from the forest, but 
Monte del Ouray’s is the good brown 
earth. Its houses are tawny adobe 
bungalows in the poetic style of the 
southwest, that appear to be one with 
the living land. 

No household inconveniences trouble 
the creative spirits of the Artist Colony 
with mundane cares. These picturesque 
abodes have city as well as wilderness 
gifts: baths, electric lights and pipes of 
water iced on mountain tops. Thick 
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white and golden wonder in the west. 
On an attractive eastward prospect in 
the rich shadow of trees, another pic- 
turesque dwelling lends lovelier interest 
to the view. Others are planned and 
building. 

There is a reason, apart from the 
peace and glory of Indian Hills, for 
residence of artists at Mount of the 
Arrow. It surveys Na-Te-So, summer 
home of the Amerind Southwest. 

Distant enough from the Artists 
Colony to be no intrusion, yet readily 
accessible, is a real Indian pueblo. Like 
its ancestors, the village is built of 
adobe, whose quarry is in a meadow 
beyond; which is well, for these pic- 
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turesque bricks and mortar are a 
special mud and not the disintegrated 
granite of the usual mountain soil. 
Men laid Na-Te-So’s walls and women 
plastered them within and without as 
from immemorial time. Enclosed in a 
stockade, the town faces inward about 
a plaza, according to traditional plan, 
and is set on a sweeping expanse of 
sunlit field. Pine and cedar crowd the 
surrounding ranges and southward a 
grove of aspens is a fairyland of green. 

This Indian Hills pueblo was de- 
signed by an architect-artist of renown, 
a leading authority on Amerind culture. 
With charming truth, he has re-created 
an aboriginal settlement of thick walls, 
massive beams, three-cornered fire- 
places and lovely moving shadows, 
whose inmates follow age-old occupa- 
tions of work and play, religion and 
art. 

Last spring, great motor buses 
brought the builders up from New 
Mexico in a tremendous pilgrimage that 
tribal annals will chant down the years. 
These Indians belong to Tesuque and 
San Ildefonso pueblos and to the 
Navajo tribe. They named the village 
in honor of its three origins. Taking a 
syllable from each word: “‘Navajo— 
Tesuque—Ildefonso,”’ the spirit of fra- 
ternity evolved a pleasing title for their 
new summer pueblo, ‘‘Na-Te-So’”’. The 
future will see all the pueblos repre- 
sented here. 

The dwellers in Na-Te-So are a 
handsome company of chiefs and their 
wives, lads, maidens, children and 
papooses. The oldest member is a 
Methusaleh of the Southwest, Pedro 
Pavijual, whose hoary braids and gentle 
dignity command reverence, unless one 
caught him and Maria Benita in un- 
seemly dispute. The patriarch, though 
not of her pueblo, aided this grande 
dame of Tesuque in constructing estufas 


for the outdoor baking and she is not 
complimentary to his skill nor he to her 
poise. 

The Na-Te-So group excels as pot- 
ters, painters, and workers in wool and 
skin, beads and jewelry. The Navajos, 
who are not of pueblo blood, enter by 
virtue of their lovely crafts. They are 
celebrated smiths in turquoise and 
silver, and their women weave blanket 
and poncho rugs that have a world-wide 
fame. These Navajo arts date only 
from the sixteenth century, when the 
Spaniards brought sheep and taught 
work in silver, but their glorious sand- 
paintings and magic are prehistoric 
marvels enduring to this day. 

The gentle Christ and the old Indian 
gods smile at one another in the pueb- 
los. At Na-Te-So, cross and kiva meet. 
Those wise first padres blessed, bap- 
tised and wed to one another brown 
children of the desert and told them of 
the Crucified, His mother and His 
saints, but they could not alter souls 
whose creed had been aeons in the 
making. So, tactfully, they permitted 
Christian observance to blend with 
tribal rites and thus it is that pueblans 
bear the names of Spanish holy ones 
and dance the dances of dawn-fathers 
on feast days of the church. 

Na-Te-So, like every well conducted 
pueblo, has a governor—there were two 
last summer among the builders: young 
and handsome Robert Gonzales for San 
Ildefonso, and Julian Abeytia, stately 
and inscrutable, for Tesuque. 

Now, the village is finished and au- 
thentic in every detail, for even the most 
exacting archaeologist. The sacred 
meal-bowl is at the door of Na-Te-So 
homes, and pale strangers meet hos- 
pitable smiles. The shaman makes 
medicine in the kiva, and the chapel 
upholds a cross. Ollas and tinagras are 
in process of manufacture and gentle 
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weavers work with brilliant strands. 
Those who string the rainbow beads or 
shape soft leathers or carve silver set 
with blue, are busy at their tasks. 

Off in a clearing, crops such as the 
Spaniards found in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, are green above the brown-beans, 
squash and teosinte—‘“‘grass of the 
gods’’—the holy corn. 

Of course, the folk themselves are the 
most interesting exhibit, leading the 
picturesque life of old time in authentic 
garments whose style has come down a 
thousand years. Flashes of color, sharp 
as flame, are well set off by skins of 
brown alabaster with hot red showing 
through. Green or crimson bands 
crown the long black hair of the men, 
and turquoise earrings are a thrill 
against male cheeks. The women wear 
dark mantas, gay shawls and rosaries 
of silver and coral and blue. Their leg 
wrappings and mocassins are white as 
the blossom clouds to which the pue- 
blos sing for rain. 

If one be patient and respectful, 
with perhaps a little Spanish to eke 
out their quite adequate English and a 
word or two of the ancient tongue to 
cement trust, they may talk freely and 
tell tales . . . of old gods and saints, 
of feasts and dances, even gossip of the 
day. 


For instance, there is that story of 
how Maria Benita feared the journey 
north and could not find the padre to 
give blessing and courage at the mo- 
ment of departure, and wept till the 
shaman spoke good medicine over her. 
At once, she dried her tears, laughing. 
She is happy at Na-Te-So with her 
married daughter and young third 
husband, though to be sure it was 
difficult, at first, building estufas with 
old Pedro. The best ovens are always 
those of Tesuque. 

Proud and pretty as any other girl- 
mother, Rosa Gonzales will show you 
her Maria Antonia, in a papoose 
swinging-cradle, calm as a Japanese 
doll and with the same aspect. When 
Rosa sings a lullaby it is like a breeze 
in treetops. 

Little Alario beats his tombe with the 
customary six-year old zest, but it is 
not our civilized “‘rat-tat-tat.’’ His 
“‘one-one-one,’’ with its after resonance, 
wakes old echos in these hills of pow- 
wow and dance and war. 

Men till the fields, fashion beauty or 
dream in the plaza. Sometimes, with 
women and children, they step in 
ceremonies that were old when our 
Europe was new. Gray Pedro dozes in 
the sun, or, benign in patriarchal wel- 
come to visitors, stands at the gate. 


Na-TE-So PuEBLO, INDIAN HILis, COLORADO. 
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NOTES AND 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY last June extended an 
invitation to Sir John Marshall, Director General of 
Archaeology in India, to prepare for it an article sum- 
marizing recent achievements in Indian archaeology. 
He was also requested to indicate the possibilities of 
the Archaeological Society of Washington interesting 
itself in excavation in India, where the field is so large 
and rich. Under date of July 21, Sir John courteously 
wrote: ‘I regret that under the standing orders of 
Government I am not permitted to accept your kind 
invitation . . . Proposals are now on foot for amend- 
ing the existing Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 
with a view to permitting 
outside co-operation in 
the task of exploring an- 
cient sites in India. It 
seems likely to be some 
time, however, before the 
proposed amendments can 
be introduced, and until 
that has been done it 
would be premature for 
you to consider any 
scheme for exploration in 
this country. As soon as 
the existing Act has been 
amended, I shall not fail 
to inform you and I hope 
that it will not be too 
late then for your Society 
to carry its proposal into 
effect. Meanwhile, permit 
me to thank you very cor- 
dially for your generous 
suggestion.’ From other 
sources it is learned that 
the British archaeological 
authorities and no small 
number of the native In- 
dian Princes, will most 
heartily welcome the es- 
tablishment of American 
scholars side by side with 
their own. 


Apropos of the recent 
article in ART AND ARCH- 
AEOLOGY on Coptic Art by 
Mr. Howard Fremont 
Stratton, it is pleasant to 
be able to announce that 
the Egyptian Parliament has given orders for the 
removal of all the Coptic antiquities now in the Cairo 
Museum, where they have remained for a long time in 
badly lighted corridors, attracting scant attention, to 
Marcus Pasha’s Coptic Museum, where they will be 
given the advantage of good position and lighting, to 
say nothing of being ‘‘at home’’. The Museum, in- 
cidentally, is now twice as large as when Mr. Stratton 
prepared his data. The Coptic authorities in Cairo 
have begun to realize the importance the Coptic 
Museum has from the standpoint of the intelligent 
visitor, and have selected several young and intelligent 
Copts as authorized guides. The other dragomans, 
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being all Moslems, ignore the Coptic antiquities, but 
this innovation will undoubtedly go far to acquaint 





A XVTH CENTURY ITALIAN SILVER CRUCIFIX RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED BY THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM AND REPRO- 


COMMENTS 


the visitor with a phase of Egyptian art history he 
knows practically nothing about. Mr. Stratton, 
writing about it, jocosely observes that it may convince 
Americans, at least, that ‘‘there are Copts as well as 
cops” in Cairo. 


The Sixth International Congress of Historical 
Sciences will be held in Oslo, Norway, under the 
patronage of his Majesty the King of Norway, August 
14 to 18, 1928. Foreign members of the Congress will 


be accepted on payment of 20 Norwegian crowns 
[$5.50], 


which must accompany the application. 
Details may be had from 
the Bureau du Comité 
Organisateur, Université 
Royale Frédéric, Oslo, 
Norway. 


Among recent acces- 
sions to the collections of 
The Cleveland Museum of 
Art is an Italian crucifix 
in silver gilt richly orna- 
mented in repoussé. It is 
assigned to the middle of 
the XVth century, and 
in design and workman- 
ship conforms to the tra- 
dition of the Abruzzi 
goldsmith, Niccola Guar- 
diagrele. Upon the cross, 
which is ornately tooled, 
hangs a powerful and 
finely sculptured Christ. 
A grief-stricken Virgin at 
his right, and the beloved 
apostle John at his left, 
occupy the arms of the 
cross. Both these figures 
are tense with emotion, 
contrasting with the pla- 
cidity of the limp figure 
of the crucified Christ, 
and the calm assurance 
of the God-Father at the 
top. Seated at the bottom 
of the cross is a musician, 
probably the donor. The 
reverse is as richly mod- 
eled as the front; in the 
center is the triumphal 
Christ enthroned, surrounded by the four Evangelists 
in pensive attitude at the four extremities of the 
cross. 

The piece is an interesting example of the metal 
worker’s craft, illustrating the possibilities of repoussé, 
in which the ornament is beaten out of thin sheets of 
metal, instead of being cast, as is customary with 
bronze, or hammered as with wrought iron. In size 
the cross is unusual, being 2934 inches high. It came 
to the Museum as one of the first purchases made since 
the death of the former president, J. H. Wade, from the 
fund established for that purpose by him. 


ITS COURTESY. 


Le Vie d'Italia in a recent number reports archae- 
ological discoveries of interest at a number of sites. 
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At Baia, on the Bay of Naples, dredging operations 
under the sea have brought to the surface an intact 
Roman sarcophagus containing the skeleton and some 
of the arms of a man loosely identified as having been 
an official—possibly the commander—of the Roman 
naval base at Misenum. Nearby, still under the sea, 
fragments of statuary and columns have been dredged 
up and will be put together as far as possible. The 
discoveries were made in connection with the port 
works now going on. At Cerveteri, excavations in the 
ancient necropolis under the direction of Prof. Men- 
garelli have revealed burials of different periods up to 
the close of the Roman epoch, with tombs ranging 
from the familiar ‘‘wells’’ to chambered structures 
sumptuously decorated with frescoes and stucco. On 
the road leading to Palo, the Roman Alsium, a con- 
siderable hill has been identified as a tumulus of colos- 
sal size. Preliminary investigations have disclosed 
sepulchral chambers, fallen in but fortunately un- 
touched. Excavations are proceeding. At a little 
distance west of Civita Castellana, in the open fields, 
the ruins of the Roman city of Ferentum are being 
explored, thanks to the munificence of the English 
Mecenas, Colonel Hardcastle, already noted for his 
work in Sicily. The theatre is in large part well 


preserved, and it is hoped that the discoveries will 
include decorations and statues similar to those found 
at Syracuse and Ostia the Elder. 


Quite a stir was made recently in France by the news 
that the Republic intended to sell the famous historic 
Ile de Sainte-Marguerite. In the VIIth century, after 
the establishment of the monastery on the island of St. 
Honorat close by, Ste.-Marguerite became the choice 
of the monks for meditation and prayer, and the con- 
templative life. In 1351 the island was ceded to the 
Sieur Bertrand de Grasse, Seigneur du Bar, who im- 
mediately returned it to the monks. It has been most 
noted in modern times for the ancient fort in which the 
mysterious Man in the Iron Mask was confined. The 
same walls immured Marshal Bazaine after the Franco- 
Prussian War. 


The twenty-fifth annual Exhibition of water colors 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and 
The Philadelphia Water Color Club will be held in the 
Academy beginning Sunday, November 6, and ending 
Sunday, December 11. 


Dr. Rhys Carpenter, the Hellenist, is reported to 
have discovered the authorship of the Apollo Belvedere. 
According to reports in the press, Dr. Carpenter dis- 
covered a minutely engraved inscription on the flank 
of the statue, reading Apollonius Nestoros Athenaios 
Epovei—Apollonius the son of Nestor made it. To 
judge from the character of the Greek lettering, the 
words were incised (and perhaps the statue carved) 
during the last years of the Roman republic. 


Although Henry VIII destroyed Beaulieu Abbey, in 
the heart of New Forest, so long ago as 1539, three 
coffins were not long since discovered in the ruins. 
One, of solid oak, contained the bones of a soldier killed 
four centuries ago in the Wars of the Roses. It was 
not previously known that wooden coffins were in use 
in England during the XVth century. 


LAST YEAR’S ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN CEYLON 

Mr. A. M. Hocart, Archaeological Commissioner for 

the Island of Ceylon has written an article for ART 
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AND ARCHAEOLOGY on the great dagobas_ or 
Buddhist shrines of the island, which will appear 
shortly with some of the most brilliant illustrations 
ever seen in this country. He also sends the following 
statement in his annual report for the year 1926, 
showing the condition of the work and the progress 
made: 

The first excavations on a large scale since 1914 were 
begun at Mantai. As this was the first stratified site 
the coolies had worked on, it was considered advisable 
to begin with a small gang of 50 men which could be 
more easily controlled. Further, the greater part of 
the Rs. 9,000 provided were absorbed by preliminary 
clearing and surveying, by tents and other materials. 
We could therefore do little more than scratch the 
surface this year. However, we were able to date that 
stratum within fairly narrow limits (for Ceylon), thanks 
to some coins, and we have a good idea now of the 
pottery and beads between the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, whereas we knew nothing before. 
There was very little else on the site. 

We are receiving various suggestions as to where to 
excavate, but none of these suggestions seem to take 
any account of the primary necessities of archaeology 
in Ceylon. What is wanted first of all is a stratified 
site, because there alone can we establish our chro- 
nology. Stratified sites are not common in Ceylon 
@wing to the shallowness of the soil, the washaways, 
and above all the habit of building on rock. Manta 
is one of the few; but it is an exceptionally good one, 
for there are at least nine feet of debris and may be a 
great deal more. It is also the site which has hitherto 
been most productive of coins of all sorts, especially 
foreign coins, as will be seen by looking through Mr. 
Codrington’s Ceylon Coins and Currency, so that we are 
assured of means of dating our strata. How such a 
site could have been not only neglected but alienated 
is hard to understand. Luckily a small part still 
remains Crown land, and in that part excavations have 
been carried out. Attempts have been made to secure 
excavation rights in the temple land in return for a 
quid pro quo, but all attempts to find a person who 
could act for the temple have been in vain. No man- 
ager can be produced, yet the temple is being managed. 
The excavations have further been very much com- 
plicated by previous so-called excavations which 
consisted in digging holes and throwing up the earth 
on the site. We had to spend a fair amount on remov- 
ing the debris before we could do any work. The stuff 
coming from these spoil mounds is more interesting 
than what came from our excavations, but is useless 
since its original position is not known. 

No time was left in the dry season for systematic 
exploration circuits, but a number of interesting ruins 
were inspected in the course of other inspections. 
For instance, Agalakale near Hettipola which is now 
being surveyed, and Ambakka, and the cave at Kirindi- 
oya which should throw light on the maritime prehis- 
toric remains. Some of the modern temples visited, 
such as Nikavaratiya and Dambadeniya, were found to 
throw an interesting light on ancient buildings. At 
Damdenbaiya Professor Geiger found the Thupaghara 
or dagoba house over which he had long puzzled. 

Our future explorations will be greatly facilitated by 
the new topographical survey, of which a complete set 
has kindly been supplied to this Department by the 
Surveyor-General. Mr. P. J. May took the greatest 
pains to get all the information he could from the 
surveyors, and not only have the sites been marked, 
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but the nature of the ruins has been indicated as far as 
possible. 

The plans of the Temple of the Tooth are being com- 
pleted, and our thanks are due to the priests of Malvatte 
and Asgiriya for the assistance they have given us in 
studying the ritual. 


At the closing meeting of the XXII International 
Congress of Americanists held in Rome, September 30, 
1926, it was resolved: 

The next meeting of the International Congress 
of Americanists, the twenty-third session, shall be held 
in New York in 1928, in response to the invitation 
of the American Museum of Natural History; Col- 
umbia University in the City of New York; Brooklyn 
Museum; Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation; American Ethnological Society; New 
York Academy of Sciences; and the Archaeological 
Institute of America. In accordance with Article 4 of 
the statutes, Prof. Franz Boas, Mr. Stewart Culin, 
Dr. Pliny Earle Goddard, Mr. George G. Heye, Dr. 
Alfred V. Kidder, shall be entrusted with the organiza- 
tion and arrangements. In compliance with these 
resolutions, the committee accordingly states that the 
Congress will be held in September, 1928, in New 
York, and requests, in addition to the appointment 
of governmental delegates, the designation of delegates 
from scientific institutions dealing with Americanist 
subjects. 


The Colonial Dames of America, wishing to assist 
the Department of the Interior in its endeavor to pro- 
mote literacy in the United States, are offering $500 in 
prizes for the best poster. What is wanted is a design 
that ‘‘will instantly arrest the eye and convey to illiter- 
ate as well as literate citizens the advantage and 
desirability of being able to read, write and speak the 
English language. To the mother, it should suggest a 
means of understanding of and co-operation with her 
children in their school problems, of sharing with them 
the stories of this land of opportunity; to the father it 
should suggest the possibility of understanding Ameri- 
can ideals and political problems, and the sports and 
activities of American school children; to the employed 
man and woman the increased opportunity afforded 
them in the ability to read published information relat- 
ing to their lines of employment. A poster that will 
be suitable for distribution in every section of the 
United States is greatly needed. It will be used in 
twenty thousand centers; in settlements, factories. 
schools, at Ellis Island, on steamers, etc. Full details 
of the contest may be had on application to the Poster 
Secretary, 120 Bellevue Place, Chicago, IIl., and 
posters will be received from October 1 to January 15, 
The designs must be suitable for one-sheet repro- 
duction (24” x 36”), and not more than four basic 
colors may used; in other words, the poster can have 
but four press-runs. The first prize is $300; second, 
$150; third, $50. Five honorable mentions will also be 
given. This is a call to artists and illustrators for a 
genuinely patriotic service. 


The Twenty-sixth Carnegie Institute International 
Exhibition of Paintings will open in Pittsburgh 
October 13th, and continue through until December 4th, 
A complete account of the Exhibition, with reproduc- 
tions of the prize-winning canvases, will appear in the 
November issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


LAST YEAR’S EXCAVATIONS AT MEDINA 
AZ-ZAHRA 


The Superior Committee of Excavations of the 
National Archaeological Museum in Madrid has 
recently published the details of its campaign of 1925- 
1926 for the excavation of the principal part of Medina 
Az-Zahra, near Cérdoba. The work was in the hands of 
an exceptionally competent committee, composed of 
Sefiores Rafael Jiminez Amigo, Ezequiel Ruiz Martinez, 
Rafael Castejon and Félix Hernandez Jiménez, and the 
results obtained were highly important. The system 
formerly employed by Sefior Velazquez was consider- 
ably modified for newer and more generally satis- 
factory methods, which permitted larger results and a 
closer integration of the various elements, architectural 
and otherwise, which it was certain lay concealed 
beneath the covering of the old Moorish city. 4 The 
sketch-plan reproduced on page 140 shows the extent of 
the operations, which included a superficial area of 
7.3452 hectares which had to be acquired for excavating 
purposes before the work could begin. Among the 
objects recovered were a large quantity of ceramic 
fragments, bricks inscribed in the Cufic character with 
some sharp instrument, stones with carved Cufic letter- 
ing, bronze medals, bowls, etc., plates and other articles 
for domestic use decorated in brilliant color, jars, 
vases, fragments of a Roman sarcophagus, etc., etc. 
The plan reveals how much of the city was opened, 
but there is no indication in it of the real problem at 
issue: that of the possible priority of the town to the 
aqueduct which brought the waters of the Sierra to the 
great and wealthy city of Cérdoba, the western Mecca 
of the Moorish world. Investigations in the Sierra 
itself have gone far toward clearing up this problem, 
which it is hoped can be published later. 

A. SR. 


The jewelled plaque reproduced as the frontispiece 
of this issue belonged to the royal family of Nepal, and 
is over three hundred years old. During the disturb- 
ances among the rulers of that part of the country, the 
conquerors seized and carried away this plaque with 
other rich loot. It remained in the frontier towns till 
recent years. Then, owing to the broken trunk of the 
god Ganesha, and also because it had been desecrated 
by foreign handling, it was barred from worship. It 
accordingly came upon the market. It is customary in 
India, when an image is made for purposes of worship, 
to carry it with certain ceremonies to the sacred lake 
called Mansarover, several thousand feet high in the 
Himalaya Mountains, where it is solemnly dipped in 
the sacred waters before it is consecrated and placed in 
temple. 





(Concluded from Page 131.) 


Through Kurtz’s work has come an unusual and 
unique record of modern Egypt. In contrast to the 
pseudo-archaic productions of the present time and 
the sentimental renderings of the nineteenth century 
French school, he has sympathetically and realistically 
portrayed the natives of today. Upon a sound, basic 
knowledge of art and Egyptology he has given us not 
merely a pictorially interesting and accurate descrip- 
tion of life along the banks of the Nile, but also a plastic 
interpretation of the sculptural beauties and the 
spiritual qualities of the Arab. 
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GLOSSARY 


(Continued from last issue. For explanations, see 
issue of June, 1926.) 


A 


Ar’di=E’a: in Bab. myth., a boatman of the Gilgamish 
epic. 

Ar’e=op’a=gite: one of the ex-archons composing the 
court of the Areopagus. 

Ar’e=-op’a=gus: (1) the supreme court of anc. Athens, 
which sat on Mars’ or Athena’s Hill; (2) the hill 
itself; (3) figuratively today, any court whose dicta 
are irrevocable. 

A’res: in Gr. myth., one of the Olympian Twelve; god 
of war, brute force and blind combat (as distinguished 
from Athena, goddess of strategy and system in 
campaigns); the son of Zeus and Hera. 


Ar”e-thu’sa: one of the Nereids; pursued by the river- 
god Alpheus, she fled under land and sea to Syracuse, 
Sicily, and emerged in the form of a spring of sweet 
water in the harbor. 

Ar’give: (1) Greek; (2) proper to the city of Argos; or 
(3) to the territory of Argolis or Argeia; (4) an in- 
habitant of Argos. 

Ar’go-naut: one of the fellow adventurers of Jason in 
the search for the Golden Fleece. 

Ar’gus: in Gr. myth., a 1oo-eyed giant, killed by 
Hermes: Hera set his eyes in the peacock’s tail, thus 
conferring immortality upon him. 

ar’gy-ras’pid: (1) one of a picked corps of troops, 
carrying silver-plated shields, in the army of Alex- 
ander the Great; (2) a member of similar organiza- 
tions in later Macedonian and Greek armies. 

a’ri: in anc. Egypt, a title, the equivalent of guardian; 
sometimes, in funereal inscriptions, meaning com- 
panion, or citizen. 

Ar’i-ad’ne: in Gr. myth., the daughter of King Minos 
of Crete; she gave Theseus the thread which saved 
him from the labyrinth. 

Ar’i-masp: in Scythian myth., a hero who captured a 
golden hoard from the griffins who guarded it, and so, 
in Gr. ceramics, a man in eastern costume, fighting a 
griffin. 

Ar’is=tz’us: in Gr. myth., an early pastoral deity of 
the Arcadians. 

Ar’is=-toph’a=-nes: the greatest of Gr. comic poets, 
dramatists and satirists; b. about B. C. 444; d. about 
380. 

Ar’is-tot-le: the Gr. philosopher, and teacher of 
Alexander the Great. B., B. C. 384; d., 322. 

ar’mi-lau’sa: (1) in Ro. hist., a tunic; (2) in med. 
times, a man’s outer garment. 

arp: a general term for wine in ancient Egypt. 

ar’rat: an anc. Assyr. measure of capacity equalling 
one-eighth of a log. 

ar’rhe=pho’ros: in classic Greece, any of the four 
Athenian virgins of noble birth selected yearly for 
service in the temple of Athena Polias.—Ar’rhe= 
pho’ri=-a: the annual festival celebrated on the 
ordination of the four arrhephoroi. 

Ar’tax-erx’es: (Longimanus) king of Persia after the 
murder of Artabanus, B. C. 465, and conqueror of 
Egypt; identified with the Biblical Ahasuerus. 

Ar’te=mis: in Gr. myth., sister of Apollo and goddess 
of the hunt, the moon and feminine chastity; she has 
many attributes and manifestations, and is prac- 
tically identical with the Ro. Diana. 
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= an anc. Assyr. measure of capacity; one-ninth of 

a log. 

Ar’val Breth’ren: in anc. Rome, an organization of 12 
priests who sacrificed to Ceres, goddess of the fields, 
and celebrated the Arvalia in her honor for three 
days during the latter part of May. 

Ar-van’el: in Zend. myth., the sacred stream from 
whose waters the first humans to be created drank. 
Ar’wakr: in Scand. myth., one of the horses of the 

Sun. 

ar”y=bal’lus: in classic Gr. ceramics, a small, globular 
vase or pot, with short, slim neck, flaring lip, small 
mouth, and a handle, generally used for unguents. 

As: in Norse myth., any of the gods of Asgard, as dis- 
tinguished from a Van. 

as: (1) a Ro. bronze coin first minted about the middle 
of the Vth cent., B. C., and originally weighing a 
Troy pound, but gradually reduced in weight and 
value to half an ounce; (2) an anc. Ro. weight of a 
pound. 

As’aan: the anc. Accadian name for the 11th month, 
roughly equivalent to January; the name means 
“abundance of rain.” 

As’a=ro’tum: in Ro. archaeology, a form of pavement 
with painted decoration, the predecessor of mosaic. 
A’sa=Thor: in Scand. myth., the god of the thunder- 

bolt and friend of man. 

As"cle=pi’a=des: the noted Gr. poet of the IId cent., 
B. C., who invented the verse-form named for him. 
As=cle’pi=us: in Gr. myth., the god of medicine and 

healing; sculapius. 

as-co’li=a: the comic dance in anc. Greece performed 
by hopping, single-foot, on a greased wine-skin; it 
formed part of the second day’s celebration of the 
Dionysia. 

as’em: a metallic alloy containing either gold or silver, 
sometimes found among Eg. remains. 

A’sen: in Scand. myth., the three good or beneficent 
deities next in rank to the Asir. 

A’sen=-heim: in Scand. myth., the region where the 
gods dwelt. 

As’gard: the principal city of Asenheim and residence 
of the Aésir; also the residence of heroes fallen in 
battle; the council tree Ygdrasil grew here and the 
city was believed to be the exact centre of the uni- 
verse, connected with Midgard by the bridge Bi- 
frost; the central portion was called Gladsheim. 

A’si=-arch: the presiding officer of the public games and 
religious ceremonies of the anc. Ro. province of 
Asia. 

ask: in Scand. myth., the first men, created from 
trees (ask =oak) growing by the seashore. 

askh: in Eg. antiquity, a jewelled and enamelled collar 
awarded by the kings to military officers for excep- 
tional valor and success in war; an order of military 
merit. 

as’kos: (1) in classic Greece, a wine-skin, or sometimes 
a leather bag; (2) an Etrusc. or Gr. pottery vessel 
shaped like a wine-skin. 

as’lu: (1) an anc. Assyr. measure of length; (2) [A-,] 
the name of the six double-hours into which day and 
night respectively were divided. 

as’mir: the anc. Eg. name of a precious stone not now 
known but thought to have been either the emerald or 
emery (corundum). 

As=-pa’si=-a: a famous Gr. hetaira, born in Miletus, and 
mistress of Pericles; leader of the intellectual set in 
the Athens of her time. 

















Primitive Negro Sculpture. By Paul Guil- 
laume and Thomas Munro. Pp. 134; 41 
illustrations from the collection of the Barnes 
Foundation at Merion, Pa. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 1926. $6. 


No matter on which side of the fence one 
stands in the controversy as to whether negro 
sculpture is to be accepted as an artistic 
concept or as a crude attempt at the repro- 
duction of a human figure, this book holds 
interest, for it is undoubtedly the first to 
establish definitely and scientifically a founda- 
tion for further research, both archaeological 
and artistic. The authors have not attempted 
to ram unsubstantiated statements down the 
throat of the unbeliever, but rather have 
employed the method, unusual in art criticism 
but common enough in science, of basing 
generalizations on observable facts, and in 
holding unprovable opinions as hypotheses, 
not as verities. 

The first part of the book is occupied with 
a very simple and concise outline of the 
archaeological and ethnological background of 
this sculpture and its pertinence to African 
life, as well as its artistic qualities and their 
relation to and difference from other sculptures. 
The second part is concerned with the chief 
traditions of negro art and contains, by way of 
illustration, representative reproductions of the 
finest examples of this sculpture from the 
Barnes Foundation and from European col- 
lections, as well as a critical classification of 
each piece. It is this classification that is of 
particular value, being based, according to the 
authors, ‘in part upon available information 
about the origin of particular pieces, and in 
part upon a comparison of the pieces to single 
out their essential likenesses and differences.” 
The characteristics peculiar to the main 
traditional forms, coming from the territories 
of Gabun, Sudan, Ivory Coast and the Congo, 
and to those of the minor traditional forms, 
coming from Benin, Dahomey and Guinea, 
are pointed out, following which there is a 
consideration of their plastic qualities, of line, 
spacial movement, plane, mass and color. A 
summary chapter is devoted to an explanation 
concerning the relationship of negro to con- 
temporary art. F, ARLINE DE Haas. 


BOOK CRITIQUES 


Artists and Craftsmen of Essex County, 
Massachusetts. By Henry Wyckoff Belknap. 
Pp. viii, 127. 20 illustrations. The Essex In- 
stitute, Salem, Mass. 1927. $3. 


This is a valuable catalogue of the craftsmen 
and artists in all the principal fields from the 
earliest days to about 1860. One notable list 
is that of the Moulton family, who for eight 
generations from the early part of the XVIIth 
century down to 1917, were gold- and silver- 
smiths. Some of the Moultons combined other 
trades with their artistic crafts. Joseph, for 
example, was a blacksmith, and his predecessor 
William, who died in 1732, was an “‘innholder, 
trader and merchant’. Few architects are 
listed, probably because most such men called 
themselves joiners, carvers, etc. The book is 
admirably printed and well illustrated. 


Esthétique Des Proportions Dans La Nature 
Et Dans Les Arts. Par Matila C. Ghyka. Pp. 
452. Many illustrations. Paper covers. Lib- 
rairie Gallimard, 3, Rue de Grenelle, Paris (VI). 
1926. 40 francs. 


This is the second volume in a series dealing 
with contemporary thought and constitutes a 
general study of form. After having posed the 
statement that the sense of proportion dis- 
tinguishes the Mediterranean esthetic from all 
others, it carries its study through all the great 
epochs of Mediterranean art, giving a sum- 
mary exposition of the different theories and 
recent hypotheses on the harmonic mechanism 
and mathematical canons of human beauty in 
this epoch. The author carries mathematics 
into some very elaborate discussions and tables, 
laying emphasis on geometrical entities as well 
as upon natural forms. 


Les Stéles Funeraires En Forme De Maison, 
Chez les médiomatriques et en Gaule. Par Emile 
Linckenheld, Professeur au College et Conserva- 
teur du Musée de Sarrebourg. Pp.160. 30 illus- 
trations, 10 plates. Oxford University Press, 
London and New York. 1926. $1.80. 


Professor Linckenheld of the University of 
Strasbourg, of whose publications the present 
volume is No. 38, has gone into great detail in 
tracing the development and form of stele and 
their gradual evolution throughout continental 
Europe. As is natural, he devotes a good deal 
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of attention to Alsace-Lorraine. His principal 
chapters after he has summed up his intro- 
duction, form, development, division and 
accessories are: distribution of stele-houses in 
Gaul; ornamentation and inscriptions of stele- 
houses; chronology; stele-houses outside of 
Gaul; interpretation. The French text is 
simply and clearly written and the binding in 
stiff blue paper covers is well done. 


Alcamenes and the Establishment of the Classi- 
cal Type in Greek Art. By Sir Charles Walston 
(Waldstein), former Director of the American 
School, Athens, and Slade Professor of Fine Art, 
Cambridge University. Pp. xx, 254. 208 
illustrations in the text, 24 plates. Cambridge 
University Press. 1926. $12. 


Ancient art critics as acute as Lucian and as 
commonplace as Pausanias agree in rating 
Alcamenes among the foremost Greek sculp- 
tors. Unfortunately we have only one sure 
copy of his work, the Pergamene Hermes 
Propylaios. To visualize his gold and ivory 
Dionysus, his Hephaestus and the especially 
famous Aphrodite in the Gardens, we must 
rely upon far from adequate secondary evi- 
dence. 

In this book, devoted chiefly to Alcamenes, 
Sir Charles Walston, whose recent death 
removed one of the most original and pro- 
vocative of archaeologists, musters a great deal 
of such evidence to support the following con- 
tentions: that Pausanias was correct in at- 
tributing the Westérn pediment at Olympia to 
Alcamenes, that the Lemnian Athena assigned 
to Phidias by Furtwangler is Alcamenean, 
likewise the Vatican Discobolus, the bronze 
Ephebos recently discovered in Pompeii, and 
the statuette of Heracles in the Boston Mu- 
seum. All of this is highly conjectural, and 
only a dangerously dogmatic scholar would 
either affirm the truth of the conclusions or 
deny their possibility. In any event the argu- 
ment is interesting and suggestive. 

The author’s more general thesis is convinc- 
ing: that the Greek type as we know it, repre- 
senting a fusion of wholesome naturalism and 
idealism, was established in the second quarter 
of the fifth century; that it was fostered by the 
palestra and athletic games; and that whereas 
Phidias achieved a synthesis of the Doric and 
Athenian, emphasizing “simple grandeur and 
monumental repose,’’ Alcamenes carried on 
the Attic-Ionian tradition of grace and senti- 
ment which culminated in the work of Praxi- 
teles. 
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The book is lavishly illustrated, the material 
including vases and coins as well as sculpture. 
It is a pity that the beautiful head lately 
found near the Villa of the Quintilii on the 
Appian Way and published by Professor 
Paribeni was discovered too late for analysis 
by Sir Charles Walston, for it is very likely in 
the Alcamenean tradition. 

WALTER R. AGARD. 


Ars Asiatica, Vol. IX. Chinese Paintings 
in. English Collections, by Lawrence Binyon. 
Quarto-jésus. Pp. 72. 64 plates. G. Van Oest, 
3-5 rue du Petit Pont, Paris, and 4 Place du 
Musée, Brussels. 1927 £4/4. 


The officer in charge of Oriental prints and 
paintings in the British Museum is widely 
known as the first living authority on his 
subject. Many will be surprised at the high 
standard reached by these 82 paintings, and 
this despite the fact that Mr. Binyon recently 
culled 17 of the best of those in his charge for 
Ars Asiatica, Vol. VI—Asiatic Art in the British 
Museum—and has merely referred to many 
others which have been reproduced in recent 
publications. 

The first serious collector of Chinese paint- 
ings was Dr. W. Anderson, who began in 
Tokyo in 1873, five years before Fenellosa 
went there and accumulated the treasures of 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. Ander- 
son’s collection was acquired by the British 
Museum in 1881. His ascriptions—like those 
of Fenollosa—were based on the Japanese 
tradition which has long been superseded by 
more exact studies. But to him is due the 
credit of having been the first to proclaim to 
the western world that the Chinese had a 
great creative national art. ‘‘This pictorial 
art never loses touch with poetry and is 
saturated with allusion. It gains new admirers 
every day and is likely to have an enduring 
charm. Behind it lies that marvellously stable 
civilization in which the Confucian sense of 
order and reason, and the Taoist sense of 
mental liberty and romance are profoundly 
intertwined. There is an exquisite poise in the 
finest Chinese design rarely to be found else- 
where. No other art has revealed, as has this, 
the eloquence of silence, the power of empty 
space; no other art has known to the same 
degree the secret of uniting the delicate and 
the monumental’; thus the eloquent and 
learned author. Little space remains to show 
how he has demonstrated these opinions. 
The two chief sources on which he has drawn 
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are the collections of his own Museum and of 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos. Works surviving from 
the early periods are of extreme rarity but the 
British Museum possesses the famous Ku 
K’ai-chih roll which, even if only a greatly 
restored fragment, is at any rate an unique 
record of the design and style of a fourth 
century painter. A few other fragments of 
pre-T’ang work are included. 

Mr. Binyon with the profoundest wisdom 
deprecates the indifference of collectors to 
works of the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, and 
his illustrations justify him. The careful study 
of these and of Mr. Binyon’s judicious intro- 
duction and notes will teach the student more 
about Chinese painting than he can learn 
anywhere else. HAMILTON BELL. 


The Epic of Kings: Hero Tales of Ancient 
Persia, Retold from Firdusi’s Shah-Nameh by 
Helen Zimmern. Pp. viii, 333. 16 drawings by 
Wilfred Jones. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1926. $5. 

This is simply a reprint of a popular sum- 
mary of the Persian epic first published in 
London in 1883. In this re-issue, Miss Zim- 
mern’s Introduction, Edmund Gosse’s poem 
“Firdusi in Exile,’ and two etchings by Alma 
Tadema no longer appear. Instead we find 


sixteen full-page illustrations (nine in color and 
seven in black-and-white) by Wilfred Jones. 
The artist has sought “to suggest the rugged, 
almost archaic form of the Sasanian rock 
sculptures and the bold simplicity of color 
which we see in the remains of the wall decora- 


tions of the palace of Susa.’’ Unhappily, how- 
ever, he has failed to catch the spirit of 
Mesopotamian art, which has a stern beauty 
of its own, and his figures are unmistakably 
Occidental. It is quite possible to introduce 
foreign influences into Oriental art, as is shown 
by the Mongolian elements in Persian painting 
and by the Greek influence in Gandhara sculp- 
ture; and modern Indian and Japanese artists 
have successfully modified their native styles 
by adaptions from the West. In all such 
instances, however, the result remains pre- 
dominantly Oriental; but it has proved equally 
possible to introduce Oriental elements into 
Occidental art, though here, similarly, the tout 
ensemble is distinctly Western. Mr. Jones’s 
illustrations are neither the one nor the other; 
they may perhaps be termed “pretty’’, but 
they strike one as being merely external, devoid 
of underlying feeling. Nevertheless, the artist’s 
intentions were highly praiseworthy, and his 
decision to prefer Achemenian and Sasanian 


(ie. practically Assyro-Babylonian) motifs to 
the much later Perso-Muhammadan style 
offered ground for an interesting and justifiable 
experiment. If, then, his results can scarcely 
be deemed artistically successful, and if they 
are best judged as a first attempt, the cause 
must apparently be ascribed to his insufficient 
study of purely Oriental art and, even more, to 
his failure to grasp the mentality which 
evolved it. On the other hand, he has put forth 
a suggestion of such promising possibilities 
that we may hope he will renew his efforts in 
this genre, which seems well worth cultivating 
further. Louis H. Gray. 


A Wayfarer in Spain. 
Newbigin. Pp.vii,207. r6illustrations. 1 map. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston. 1927. $3. 


It seems a pity that authors and publishers 
of books of travel and description do not pay 
more attention to the correctness of phrases 
from the foreign tongue, appearing in the text. 
The use of an occasional foreign word un- 
doubtedly adds to the vigor and vividness of 
the style; but it would seem to be incumbent on 
the author to employ the correct form, and on 
the publisher to see that no mutilation occurs 
at the hands of the compositor. Not that this 
work is an egregious example of such careless- 
ness; on the contrary, it is relatively speaking 
better done in this respect than many books of 
the kind. In the reviewer’s case, however, the 
irritation of such errors has lessened to some 
extent the enjoyment of an otherwise good 
book. Constant omission of the graphic 
accent, misuse in other cases where it does not 
belong, and such monstrosities as typico, 
maladita, Espagna and incessamente are really 
discouraging. English-speaking people are not 
all so linguistically limited as the Ettrick 
Shepherd. Inaccuracies of this sort may have 
an adverse effect on a considerable number of 
prospective readers. 

We cannot forbear calling attention to one 
or two other points. The apparent identifica- 
tion of Mary Magdalen and St. Mary of Egypt 
(p. 127) as the same person belongs to that long 
list of things which would be “interesting if 
true’. We regret that in connection with 
Elche (pp. 104-7) no mention is made of what 
is perhaps its greatest present claim to fame, 
the Misterio de Elche, or Assumption Play, 
given annually August 14-15. It goes back 
to a XIVth century origin. Reference might 
also be made in the pages dealing with the 
“Tribunal of the Waters” at Valencia (pp. 
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79-81) to the vivid description of the workings 
of this court of primitive justice in Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez’s masterpiece, La Barraca. 

In most respects the book is attractive. The 
author not only introduces us to the more or 
less traditional “‘places to be seen’’ in Spain, 
but also takes in some of the more unusual 
things that have not yet felt the blight of 
turismo. She combines a taste for the archaic 
with the realization that Spain is rapidly 
becoming modernized—witness her chapter 
on the “motor diligence’. She gives interest- 
ing brief estimates of art and artists, archi- 
tecture and architects. She has an eye for the 
picturesque in scenery and in the life of the 
people. Best of all, her viewpoint is sympa- 
thetic. HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE. 


The Study of Architectural Design. By John 
F. Harbeson, A. I. A. Pp. xti, 311. Small 
quarto. Many illustrations. Pencil Points 
Press, New York. 1926. $7.50. 


This is the most helpful book for the study of 
architectural design that has yet appeared in 
English and is a worthy and splendid com- 
panion to Professor N. C. Curtis’ Architec- 
tural Composition, which, approaching the 
subject of architecture from somewhat the 
same French angle, appeared some time ago. 
Now that practically all of the architectural 
schools of the country, as well as the ateliers in 
the large cities, participate in the program and 
competitions of the Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design, it becomes imperative that all partici- 
pants understand the “‘attack”’ of the problem 
so successfully developed. at the great French 
school and now so efficiently adapted to 
American architectural education. Skillfully 
the author leads the student through all the 
varied problems of the Beaux-Arts discipline 
from the ‘‘Analytique’’ and ‘Class B Plan’”’ to 
the ‘‘Archaeology’’ and ‘‘Class A Plan’, ex- 
plaining by word and example each step in the 
study of the various types of problems as 
they develop. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated by the well known and brilliant ex- 
amples—French and.American—that prove so 
well the value of this educative program. 
There is a very complete and practical index 
and finally a vocabulary of French words used 
in the atelier. A most valuable and authorita- 
tive work, it should be made the foundation 
stone of every aspiring young architect's 
library. REXFORD NEWCOMB. 
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The Modern Decorative Arts of Sweden. By 
Erik Wettergren. Quarto. Pp. 204. 302 
heliotvpes, 23 plates in color. The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, distributors, 25 West 
45th street, New York. 1927. $7.50. 

In such times as these, when Schwdrmerei too 
often takes the place of a sound criticism or 
estimate of art, it is refreshing to find detes- 
tation of brummagem a strong national char- 
acteristic in both decorative art and its printed 
estimate. Professor Wettergren, Curator of 
the Decorative Arts Collections of the Swedish 
National Museum at Stockholm, has written 
and the Malmé Museum has published a 
handsome and elaborately illustrated small 
quarto whose outstanding features are its 
sanity, directness and simplicity. 

There is no lack evidenced in this book of the 
preservation in decorative art of character 
which is today entirely consistent with its old 
self, though naturally taking the new forms 
dictated by changing times. With the advent 
of machinery and mass production, Sweden's 
artists and craftsmen have not weakly sub- 
mitted to the dominance of the sham. On the 
contrary, they have evolved a wholly new 
technique perfectly suited to the new con- 
ditions, in many instances made use of new 
materials, and in others adapted old methods to 
modern high-speed machinery and low buying- 
power. In a word, while retaining their ar- 
tistic conscience, the Swedes have shown a 
grasp of economics and psychology deserving 
of the highest regard. To present this re- 
markable achievement, the results of which 
were shown at the International Exposition in 
Paris in 1925 and again at the Metropolitan 
Museum this Spring, Professor Wettergren 
discloses in his admirably translated text many 
of the sterling qualities of Swedish character. 
He begins by summarizing textile art and its 
connections with both old and modern ex- 
pressions, describes the making of books in 
detail, and passes on to glass. A brief account 
of modern ceramics and its endeavor to 
beautify the most usual and commonplace 
articles follows, and consideration of the metals, 
furniture, wallpaper and general interior deco- 
ration closes the volume. The type face from 
which the work is printed is excellent, the 
illustrations in both black and colors beauti- 
fully done, the paper crisp yet soft and vel- 
vety, and the simple binding eloquent of 
modern Swedish decorative principles. 

A. S. R. 
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